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PATRIOTISM   AND  COSMOPOLITANISM. 
A  SERMON   FOR  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 


II.  Petek  i.,  7. 

[Add]  to  your  brotherly  kindness  charity.  A.V. 

In  your  love  of  the  brethren  [supply]  love.    Rev.  Ver. 


rrUVO  tendencies  of  our  minds,  two  objects  of  our  affections, 
J_  are  here  spoken  of,  the  one  narrower,  the  other  more 
expansive,  the  one  close  at  hand,  the  other  further  from  us; 
on  the  one  hand  a  love  for  those  whom  we  more  naturally 
think  of  as  our  brothers,  members  of  the  same  family,  of 
the  same  profession,  of  the  same  race,  of  the  same  religion 
with  ourselves,  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  the  ties  of  common 
interest  or  common  sentiments,  of  customs  or  of  language  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  love  for  those  with  whom  we  are 
connected  by  fewer  of  these  ties,  or  by  none  of  them,  but 
simply  by  the  bond  of  our  common  humanity.  What  will 
be  said  in  this  sermon  will,  according  to  the  objects  of  our 
gathering  here,  mainly  have  reference  to  the  relation  of  the 
interest  we  feel  in  our  own  country  and  that  which  we 
own  in  the  larger  brotherhood  of  the  civilized  nations  as 
the  leading  part  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

Each  tendency  is  good,  each  of  them  has  the  blessing 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  Apostle.  Neither  is  to  be 
eradicated,  neither  to  absorb  the  other.  They  must  be 
blended  ;  the  one  must  expand  into  the  other.  If  the  closer 
ties  are  more  binding,  and  those  united  by  them  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  Latin  expression,  Necessarii,  yet  they  may 
easily  turn  to  selfishness,  becoming  a  kind  of  enlargement 
of  our  own  personality.  If  the  international  bond  expresses 
a  larger  and  more  elevated  ideal,  yet  it  is  less  constant  in 
its  pressure  upon  the  conscience ;  it  is  indeed  sometimes 
difficult  to  men  to  see  that  they  owe  any  duty  to  those  out- 
side their  own  circle.    But  there  are  times  in  which  the 
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demand  for  the  wider  interest  and  affection  becomes  more 
imperative  ;  when  the  lesson  of  the  Good  Samaritan  forces 
itself  upon  us,  and  we  dare  not  say  "  The  Jews  have  no 
dealings  with  the  Samaritans,"  but  rather  "  Wherever  there 
is  one  whom  my  well-doing  can  reach,  or  rather,  one  from 
whose  kindness  I  would  gladly  benefit  in  the  time  of  trouble, 
there  let  me,  putting  aside  all  prejudice,  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  him."  At  such  a  time  to  turn  aside,  to 
refuse  to  come  forward  with  our  good  offices  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  would  be  to  tread  the  path  of  shame.  Has  not 
such  a  time  now  arrived  ? 

I. 

We  may  observe  that  the  world  has  made  progress 
through  the  action  of  two  principles  which  must  never  be 
separated,  those  of  Election  and  of  Expansion.  By  Election 
I  mean  the  pre-eminence  which  things  or  persons  may  gain 
either  in  themselves  or  in  our  estimation  ;  and  what  I  point 
out  is  that  this  is  never  a  pre-eminence  which  ends  in  itself, 
but  that  it  must  expand  so  as  to  impart  itself,  to  become 
the  possession  of  a  constantly  enlarging  circle. 

The  naturalist  tells  us  this.  There  is  a  selection  by 
which  nature  gives  some  one  product  a  special  advantage, 
which  enables  it  to  survive  in  the  struggle  of  life.  But  the 
process  does  not  end  with  the  survival  of  the  individual. 
It  goes  to  further  the  process  of  development  by  which  first 
whole  families  of  plants  or  animals  are  raised  to  a  higher 
level,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  animate  creation  is  drawn 
upwards  ;  and  the  principle  of  beneficence,  the  imparting 
and  expansion  of  our  qualities,  which  can  be  discovered  in 
its  germ  at  the  very  beginnings  of  life,  gradually  becomes 
more  conscious,  till  it  attains  the  dignity  of  an  imperative 
law ;  you  must  expand,  and  you  must  serve,  or  you  will 
wither. 

We  see  it  again  in  the  preferences  which  we  ourselves 
form.  As  children  we  have  a  few  rudimentary  wants  and 
fix  eagerly  on  the  objects  by  which  these  are  gratified. 
But  these,  as  we  grow  on  in  life,  are  matched  by  others  to 
which  they  become  subordinate.  The  need  for  nourish- 
ment and  sleep  and  amusement,  the  delight  in  some  special 
pursuit,  though  it  does  not  pass  away,  yields  the  supremacy 
to  the  craving  for  knowledge,  for  mastery  over  the  world,  for 
social  well  being.  But  we  cannot  stop  at  any  of  these  stages 
unless  we  would  be  children  all  our  lives  ;  we  must  go  on 
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to  value  the  well-being  of  others  in  a  larger  and  larger 
sense  ;  nor  is  there  any  resting  place  till  our  interests  are 
fixed  on  the  good  of  mankind  through  the  prevalence  of  the 
Christian  principle  of  universal  love.  That  is  the  only  aim 
worthy  of  a  human  life. 

And  further,  when  we  hear  of  Election  as  a  Christian 
doctrine,  it  is  imperative  that  we  connect  it  with  Expansion. 
The  doctrine  has  been  the  subject  of  grave  and  bitter  con- 
troversy, and  nowhere  more  than  in  this  country,  where 
at  the  Synod  of  Dortin  1619  statements  were  made  by  both 
Dutch  and  English  theologians  which  would  hardly  be 
repeated  in  our  day.  If  it  meant  that  God  had  arbitrarily 
singled  out  certain  individuals  to  be  everlastingly  happy, 
while  he  had  determined  to  destroy  the  rest  of  mankind,  I 
suppose  hardly  anyone  would  now  be  found  to  defend  it.  But 
it  is  entirely  consonant  with  fact  and  the  analogy  of  nature 
if  we  take  it  to  mean  that  God  has  singled  out  individuals 
to  be  the  firstfruits  of  the  harvest  of  mankind,  that  he 
has  given  to  each  great  leader  in  every  department  special 
endowments  which  others  have  not.  Only,  the  sum  and  the 
purpose  of  those  endowments,  we  must  resolutely  maintain, 
is,  to  use  St.  Paul's  words,  "  that  they  are  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God  ;"  and  that  means  that 
they  are  foremost  in  devotion,  foremost  in  self  sacrifice,  the 
chief  instruments  in  making  known  the  universal  love  of 
God.  Against  election  when  thus  interpreted  not  a  voice 
will  be  raised.  Election  self-contained  and  self-satisfied 
would  be  unmeaning  and  immoral.  We  can  all  welcome 
Election  when  it  expands  itself  into  Christian  beneficence 
and  love. 

Shall  we  be  told  that  the  sacred  history,  the  history  of 
the  chosen  people,  is  the  history  of  a  bare  election  apart 
from  the  needed  expansion  ?  The  lesson  it  teaches  is 
precisely  the  contrary.  It  is  a  lesson  which  every  nation 
on  earth  which  enjoys  any  privilege  should  constantly  bear 
in  mind.  The  Hebrew  prophets  are  never  weary  of 
protesting  to  their  countrymen  that  the  very  object  for  which 
God  has  chosen  them  is  that  they  should  become,  through 
the '  genius  for  righteousness' ,  as  it  has  been  called,  which  was 
the  portion  of  their  noblest  men,  a  model  of  a  righteous 
nation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  it  was  their  declining 
of  this  great  office  which  caused  their  rejection  and  their 
ruin.  They  wished  to  be  the  favourites  of  heaven  ;  the 
prophets  tell  them  that  the  call  is  to  righteousness  :  and 
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when  they  were  deaf  to  this  call,  their  sacred  city  and 
temple  in  which  they  trusted  were  destroyed,  and  they 
themselves  sent  into  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  exile, 
till  a  new  heart  was  formed  in  them,  and  they  came  to  long 
for  the  righteousness  which  they  had  before  despised.  But 
what  was  this  righteousness  ?  Was  it  a  separate  holiness 
which  had  no  expansion,  no  relation  to  other  nations  ? 
The  great  evangelical  prophet  who  heralded  their  return 
and  re-establishment  protests  to  them  again  and  again  that 
the  object  of  their  restoration  is  that  they  may  be  a  blessing 
to  mankind.  There  is  a  world-wide  purpose  in  their 
national  life.  "  It  is  a  light  thing"  he  cries,  (Is.  xlix.,  6) 
"  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes 
of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel :  I  will  also 
give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my 
salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth."  It  was  because  they 
held  back  from  this  high  calling  that  they  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  They  knew  not  the  day  of 
their  visitation  ;  their  national  life  grew  stagnant,  exclusive, 
sour.  "They  please  not  God,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  and  are 
contrary  to  all  men,  forbidding  us  to  speak  to  the  Gentiles 
that  they  might  be  saved,  to  fill  up  their  sins  always,  for 
wrath  is  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost."  It  was  then 
only  possible  through  the  swooping  down  of  Titus's  eagles 
upon  the  carcase  ready  for  destruction  that  the  hateful  state 
of  the  Jewish  nation  described  by  Josephus  could  be  ter- 
minated, and  the  forces  could  be  liberated  by  which  the 
higher  life  of  Judaism  has  become  the  inheritance  of 
mankind. 

But  the  history  of  Israel  is  the  typical  history  ;  the 
principles  which  it  yields  us  are  the  essential  principles 
of  national  life.  Every  nation  which  has  nothing  in  it  of 
the  spirit  of  divine,  expansive  love,  has  in  it  the  seed  of 
corruption  ;  if  it  separates  itself,  it  becomes  petty  and  con- 
temptible ;  if  it  gains  power,  it  becomes  tyrannical ;  and  in 
each  case  its  ruin  is  certain.  The  dark  opposite  to  the  ideal 
Jerusalem,  the  city  whose  gates  are  open  day  and  night,  is 
the  sinister  image  of  Babylon,  self-centred,  oppressive, 
caring  nothing  for  the  subject  nations,  but  raking  up  all  their 
wealth  for  its  own  enjoyment  ;  and  the  prophet's  doom 
awaits  every  nation  that  has  that  spirit  in  it  (Is.xiv.,  20.)  : 
"  Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  to  them  in  burial,  because  thou 
hast  destroyed  thy  land  and  slain  thy  people  ;  the  seed  of 
evildoers  shall  never  be  renowned."    Babylon  itself  was 
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succeeded  by  the  nobler  Persian,  the  Persian  by  the  still 
nobler  Greek,  the  Greek  by  the  mightier  Roman.  What 
was  the  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  each  great  empire 
in  succession,  but  this,  that  none  of  them  resolutely  and 
consciously  fulfilled  the  mission  of  imperial  rule,  to  rule  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  The  pages  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
equally  with  those  of  St.  Jerome  describe  the  ruling  class  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  its  last  few  decades — the  picture  has 
been  drawn  for  us  afresh  in  the  pages  of  Professor  Dill 
[Roman  Society  in  the  last  century  of  the  Western  Empire] 
and  you  see  in  it  a  prodigal  luxury  gathering  from  all  the 
provinces  the  means  for  its  sickening  satiety,  with  an 
absolute  indifference  for  the  true  welfare  of  mankind  :  and 
Alaric  and  his  Goths  are  at  the  gates,  and  Attila  the  scourge 
of  God. 

II. 

The  sphere  in  which  we  have  specially  to  do  with  the 
expansion  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  that  of  international 
relations.  We  have  assumed  as  the  basis  of  our  argument 
(and  history  bears  us  out)  that  international  intercourse  is  a 
constant  and  an  increasing  factor.  We  are  bound  to  give 
it  full  satisfaction.  It  is  not  good  for  a  nation,  any  more 
than  for  an  individual,  to  be  alone.  There  has  been  a 
constant  tendency  of  mutual  attraction,  leading  generally 
to  aggregation.  In  describing  the  formation  of  nations, 
Aristotle  traces  the  union  of  families  into  a  village  com- 
munity, and  of  villages  into  a  state.  In  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity we  find  the  family  life  expanding  into  the  tribal, 
then  into  many  tribes  ;  but  there  is  unrest  and  an  evil  age, 
as  described  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  until  the  tribes  join 
together  into  a  nation. 

But  no  nation  was  ever  content  to  be  wholly  isolated  ; 
there  was  always  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  a  striving 
towards  unity,  as  a  guarantee  against  the  horrors  of  war. 
It  was  not  merely  that  some  great  conqueror,  a  Cyrus  or 
an  Alexander,  arose  in  the  lust  of  dominion  to  subdue  other 
nations,  but  that  men  were  glad  to  take  refuge  from  the 
state  of  incessant  warfare  and  insecurity  under  the  asgis  of 
an  emperor.  The  ideal  presented  by  the  reign  of  Solomon 
was  present  in  its  measure  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  world : 
"He  shall  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,"  "  He  shall 
judge  the  poor  and  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor."  The 
Roman  Empire,  with  all  its  harshness,  was  felt  as  a 
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guarantee  for  a  measure  at  least  of  justice  and  equality 
among  its  citizens  ;  and  the  Pax  Romana  as  a  shield  from 
the  violence  which  preceded  and  succeeded  it :  and  when, 
after  four  centuries  of  barbarism  that  Empire  was  renewed 
in  Charlemagne,  the  cry  of  those  who  elected  him  was 
echoed,  we  may  say,  by  the  whole  Western  World,  "  Long 
live  Charles  the  fortunate  and  peace-bringing  Emperor." 
(Prsestet  Deus  vitam  et  victoriam  Carolo,  felici  et  pacifico 
Imperatori.)  So  great  has  been  the  longing  for  some  power 
in  the  presence  of  which  men  should  be  bound  to  drop  their 
arms.  Even  in  the  next  long  period,  though  no  such  power 
existed,  the  dream  of  the  universal  empire  which  haunted 
men's  minds  combined  with  the  Papacy  to  maintain  the 
sense  of  unity.  The  process  of  unification  was  taken  up 
again.  Private  war  was  gradually  suppressed  ;  and  inter- 
national wars  have  become  less  frequent.  Most  of  those  in 
the  present  century  have  been  undertaken  for  some  worthy 
reason,  and  have  had  some  good  result.  There  is  a  check 
upon  mere  violence ;  the  attempt  of  one  nation  to  hold  another 
permanently  in  subjection  would  be  all  but  impossible  ;  the 
crime  of  the  division  of  Poland  could  hardly  be  repeated .  And 
some  of  the  greatest  minds,  Kant,  Bentham,  Bluntschli,  have 
seriously  tried  to  trace  the  path  which  leads  to  universal 
and  perpetual  peace ;  the  latter  of  these  declaring  that  it 
is  not  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  hinders,  but  the  lack 
of  will  to  undertake  it. 

"  In  the  days  of  those  kings,"  says  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
fii.,  44.)  "  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  which 
shall  never  be  destroyed.  It  shall  break  in  pieces  and 
consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever." 
That  is  to  say,  the  kingdom  of  divine  love,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  centre,  not  by  violence  but  by  persuasion  and  con- 
viction, shall  supersede  the  reign  of  violence  by  which 
kingdoms  have  before  been  maintained.  Let  that  belief 
sink  into  our  souls,  and  let  us  be  sure  that  no  effort  sincerely 
made  to  facilitate  the  advance  of  that  kingdom  can  be  in 
vain. 

III. 

Does  this  imply,  then,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  we 
are  so  set  on  the  universal  kingdom,  on  the  general  welfare 
of  the  whole  race,  that  we  are  to  become  more  cosmopolitans, 
and  to  discard  all  the  affections  which  bind  us  to  our  own 
homes  and  our  own  nations,  to  sweep  away  all  the  familiar 
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customs  to  which  so  often  the  heart  clings  passionately  ? 
By  no  means.  Let  me  say  a  few  words  on  these  two  things 
which  are  spoken  of  in  our  text  as  '  brotherly  love  '  and 
'  charity '  or  the  more  general  love,  and  so  bring  this  sermon 
to  a  close. 

1.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  divine  Spirit,  who  is  the 
Spirit  of  love,  not  to  supersede  the  organizations  of  society 
and  of  politics,  but  to  enter  them,  and,  by  a  subtle  influence, 
to  adapt  them  to  his  own  high  purposes.  He  does  not 
destroy  but  fulfils  them  by  making  them  reach  their  highest 
ideal.  Moreover,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  this  divine  Spirit, 
this  Spirit  of  love,  to  be  extremely  divers  in  his  operations, 
though  one  with  himself  in  his  constant  object.  A  re- 
morseless logic  may  say,  and  it  has  been  said,  "  The  two 
greatest  enemies  of  the  full  humanity  are  the  love  of  family 
and  the  love  of  country."  But  this  is  surely  inhuman,  a 
misunderstanding  of  humanity  itself. 

Moreover,  to  revert  to  what  has  been  said  above,  the 
training  of  mankind  has  been  elective  ;  special  objects  have 
been  set  before  men  that  to  these  first  their  affections  might 
cling,  that  by  these  they  might  be  practised  for  the  larger 
love.  And  love  is  not  only  growing  but  grateful ;  it  does 
not  throw  down  the  ladder  by  which  it  has  climbed.  We  do 
not  forget  our  home  because  we  care  for  the  city,  nor  our 
own  city  because  we  care  for  the  country,  nor  lose  our 
own  country  in  the  Empire  nor  the  Empire  in  the  world ; 
but  our  ideal  should  be  to  preserve  them  all  and  to 
give  to  each  their  due.  Sweet  is  the  thought  of  home, 
however  long  since  we  were  there ;  sweet  is  the  memory  of 
the  place  where  we  were  nurtured  and  the  companions  to 
whom  we  have  been  bound  by  kinship  or  friendship.  Have 
we  not  lately  seen  one  whom  all  England  and  the  world 
admires  going  back  in  her  old  age  to  the  place  where  she 
was  born,  dwelling  lovingly  on  the  scenes  of  her  childhood, 
and  delighting  to  open  them  in  their  renovated  brilliancy  to 
her  people  ?  And  sweet  it  is  to  hear  English  spoken  when  we 
are  abroad  ;  and  pleasant  to  be  told  of  deeds  well  done  by 
Englishmen,  and  to  read  of  their  manifold  energy  and 
success,  and  to  realize  all  these  things  focussed  in  our 
loyalty  to  our  Queen,  the  acclamations  of  which  on  her  80th 
birthday  are  still  ringing  in  our  ears.  We  never  can  even 
wish  that  these  sentiments  should  lose  their  power. 
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2.  And  yet  we  must  beware.  All  history  and  ex- 
perience tells  us  that,  through  excess,  through  exclusiveness, 
through  jealousy,  through  partiality,  these  affections  may 
become  a  curse  to  mankind.  Family  feeling  may  show 
itself  in  the  pushing  forward  of  our  kindred,  in  nepotism 
and  jobbery  ;  the  sarcasm  of  Talleyrand  was  not  un- 
needed  :  "  Les  peres  de  famille  sont  capable  de  tout."  So 
too  the  love  of  home  may  kill  all  enterprise  ;  the  love  of  our 
own  language  may  make  us  ignorant  and  unwilling  to  learn ; 
a  foreigner  in  England  in  the  last  century  used  to  bejeered 
down  the  street.  Religion,  again,  may  make  us  narrow  and 
full  of  suspicions  and  of  hatred  ;  the  Binnenhof  here  in  the 
Hague  witnesses  how  a  difference  of  religious  doctrine  issued 
in  the  judicial  murder  of  Barneveldt,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Dutch  patriots,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Grotius,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Dutch  philosophers.  And  similarly  the  love 
of  the  country  may  bring  forth  the  direst  evils.  To  what 
are  we  to  attribute  the  decline  of  Spain  which  in  the  16th 
century  stood  highest  of  the  nations  of  Europe  ?  Is  it 
not  to  overweening  love  of  its  own  people  and  their 
institutions  ?  Their  Catholic  certitude,  their  fine  aristocracy, 
their  chivalry,  their  new  found  unity,  their  imperial 
elevation,  made  a  compound  of  character  which  seemed  to 
lack  nothing,  and  to  which  all  political  forces  must  yield. 
They  had  not  perceived  the  truth,  which  Tennyson's  well 
known  lines  enshrine,  that 

God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

Spain  wished  to  be  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  ; 
she  cast  out  the  Jews,  she  exiled  the  Moors,  she  stamped 
out  the  fair  beginnings  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  very 
things  which  should  have  been  her  life  turned  corrupt 
within  her,  and  were  her  ruin.  I  need  not  say  how  the 
unbridled  wish  of  each  nation  for  its  own  exaltation  is 
the  constant  source  of  war.  The  Conference  which  is  the 
cause  of  our  being  here  has  been  assembled  for  this  very 
thing,  to  see  if  by  some  means  the  claims  of  each  nation 
may  cease  to  be  excessive,  and  the  aggressiveness,  the 
jealousies,  and  the  consequent  arming  of  ourselves  to  the 
teeth  in  a  time  of  peace,  can  be  in  some  fair  measure  abated. 

3.  There  is  a  patriotism  which  is  entirely  compatible 
with  the  general  welfare  of  mankind ;  no  other  patriotism 
should  be  cherished  amongst  us.  The  true  love  of  self,  and 
wish  for  our  own  well-being  is  not  the  wish  that  we  may 
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have  great  possessions  and  be  supreme  over  others,  but  the 
wish  that  we  may  be  trained  to  the  highest  excellence  of 
which  we  are  capable,  and  may  not  be  stinted  in  our 
opportunities,  but  have  adequate  means  and  position  in  which 
to  do  good  service.  The  true  ambition  is  not  that  which 
would  say  if  it  dared,  <  God  give  me  the  highest  place,'  but 
that  which  says  '  God  grant  that  I  may  serve  worthily,  and 
that  I  may  be  found  not  to  have  lived  in  vain.'  And  the 
true  patriotism  is  not  that  which  pushes  itself  violently 
forward,  and  adopts  the  well-known  sentiment "  Our  country, 
right  or  wrong !  "  but  that  which  values  and  cultivates  the 
national  endowment  and  powers  as  capable  of  rendering- 
distinguished  service  to  mankind.  Let  each  nation  rejoice 
in  the  gifts  which  are  its  own ;  the  Frenchman  in  the  sense 
of  beauty,  the  lucidity  of  mind,  the  social  equality,  the 
centralized  unity,  the  verve  and  elan  and  power  of  devotion 
which  are  his  own, — but  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  ag- 
gressiveness and  domineering  ;  the  German  in  his  mastery 
of  all  branches  of  knowledge,  in  his  achievements  in 
philosophy  and  music,  in  his  growing  industry  and  com- 
merce ;  the  Italian  in  his  art  and  his  intellect,  in  the  beauty 
of  his  country,  that  '  land  of  lands  '  as  Browning  called  it, 
in  the  power  and  self-restraint  which  has  united  its  people  ; 
the  Russian  in  his  vast  expanse  of  territory  and  population 
which  may  afford  a  market  for  all  the  world,  and  in  the 
steady  enthusiastic  submission  of  the  mass  of  his  people  to 
their  religion  and  their  Sovereign  ;  the  Austrian  in  the 
educative  and  informing  influence  over  many  races,  which 
we  trust  will  not  fail,  but  become  yet  more  powerful  for  good. 
Let  the  American  glory  in  his  freedom,  and  his  vast  energy, 
his  wide  territory,  the  capacity  of  his  country  for  absorbing 
and  assimilating  the  outflow  of  Europe.  And  each  of  the 
smaller  states  has  its  characteristic  excellence.  ;  the  country 
whose  hospitality  we  are  now  enjoying  may  fitly  boast  of 
its  gallant  struggle  for  freedom  and  the  energy  in  art  and 
commerce  which  in  the  17th  century  made  a  small  nation 
one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Europe.  And  we  Britons,  let 
us  rejoice  in  our  constitutional  government,  in  our  imperial 
position,  in  the  talent  for  colonization  and  commerce  which 
we  have  received.  But  let  us  make  all  this  serve  not  for 
national  pride,  but  for  friendly  helpfulness  in  Europe,  and 
for  taking  up  the  white  man's  burden  among  the  weaker 
races. 

4.  We  must  fix  our  minds  steadily  on  the  larger 
object,  the  good  ot  mankind.     The  words  '  philanthropy  ' 
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and  '  cosmopolitanism  '  may  be  abused,  but  they  express, 
when  rightly  conceived,  the  highest  glory  of  man.  We  are 
capable,  like  God,  of  loving  the  world ;  and  this  love  is 
most  in  accord  with  the  purpose  of  the  Gospel  and  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Let  our  interest  be  really  universal,  not, 
as  it  is  thought  that  "  the  Powers  "  have  sometimes  been, 
caring  for  the  strong  and  letting  the  weak  suffer,  but 
treasuring  the  smaller  and  weaker  communities  and 
valuing  their  contribution  to  the  general  well-being.  We 
would  detract  from  none  ;  and  yet  there  are  some  sacrifices 
which  all  must  make,  the  sacrifice  of  jealousy  and  pride, 
and  indifference  to  the  good  of  other  nations  and  the  wish 
for  retaliation  for  past  wrongs.  Let  us  remember  also  that 
we  are  under  new  conditions,  and  trying  to  form,  as  I  may 
say,  a  new  world  :  let  not  the  evil  conditions  of  the  past, 
nor  its  prejudices,  have  too  strong  a  hold  upon  us.  Let 
us  dwell  not  upon  those  things  which  divide  us,  but  upon 
those  which  draw  us  together ;  let  us  consider  how  much 
we  have  in  common,  knowledge,  art,  music,  social  con- 
verse, the  w  orks  of  great  writers  which  pass  from  one  nation 
to  another  and  become  our  common  inheritance,  the 
Christian  religion  above  all,  which  is  the  religion  of  the 
leading  nations  and,  secretly  or  openly,  is  the  source  of  all 
their  well-being.  And  let  us  think  also  upon  two  great  tasks 
which  devolve  upon  us  all  in  common  :  first,  the  vast  work 
of  raising  the  masses  of  our  people  to  share  in  the  advantages 
which  are  possessed  by  the  few ;  the  furtherance  of  education, 
of  temperance,  of  social  purity,  of  sanitation,  in  which  each 
nation  may  help  the  others,  and,  like  individuals,  provoke 
unto  love  and  good  works ;  for  the  history  of  civilization  has 
hitherto  been  the  history  of  the  upper  tenth  of  society  ;  we 
have  got  to  raise  the  other  nine-tenths  to  an  equality  of 
opportunity  :  and  secondly,  the  work  of  helping  the  greater 
world  ;  for  we  are  but  400  millions  of  the  civilized  races  of 
the  West,  and  there  are  1000  millions  of  the  weaker  races 
of  Africa  and  the  ISast  which  demand  our  care.  We  dare 
not  admit  the  inhuman  thought  which  used  to  be  freely 
expressed  by  an  eminent  member  of  the  British  Parliment, 
that  '  wherever  the  white  man  appears  the  brown  man  is 
bound  to  disappear,'  nor  yet  the  pessimistic  belief  of  a 
recent  remarkable  work,  that  the  black  and  yellow  races 
must  increase  while  we  diminish,  and  drag  us  down  to  their 
level.  We  must  exert  our  utmost  efforts  that  the  Christian 
civilization  of  the  West  may  become  the  inheritance  of  all 
mankind.    We  have  to  realize  also  how  vast  a  change  the 
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divine  Providence  is  preparing  for  the  world  by  the  new  and 
increasing  facilities  of  locomotion,  pointing  us  assuredly  to 
brotherhood  and  mutual  well-doing,  to  a  fuller  hospitality, 
to  a  freer  trade,  to  some  common  rights  of  citizenship. 
It  is  by  dwelling  upon  these  positive  benefits  that  we  may 
secure  the  negative  results  of  the  diminution  of  armaments, 
the  debrutalizing  of  war,  the  less  constant  appeal  to  the 
sword.  The  powers  of  peace  must  drive  out  hostility  ; 
active  interest  in  one  another  and  care  for  each  other's 
welfare  must  destroy  the  evil  thought  that  we  gain  by  the 
loss  and  ruin  of  other  nations. 

In  this  task  the  principal  agents  are  the  diplomatic 
body  ;  and  we  may  fitly  close  a  sermon  in  a  church  directed 
by  the  Chaplain  of  a  British  Legation  by  expressing  our  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  their  work,  our  thanks  for  the  immense 
services  which  they  have  of  late  years  rendered  in  the 
cause  of  peace,  and  our  vows  and  prayers  for  the  success 
of  the  task  that  they  are  now  undertaking.  Time  was, 
but  it  is  now  nearly  three  centuries  back,  when  a  great  di- 
plomatist could  describe  his  work  as  "  lying  abroad  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country."  Though  such  an  expression  would 
hardly  be  hazarded  now  even  by  the  most  cynical,  and  though 
frankness  has  often  been  found  more  than  a  match  for 
finesse,  yet  I  doubt  if  men  as  yet  hold  this  great  profession  in 
adequate  estimation,  or  realize  its  deep  seriousness.  If,  as 
one  of  our  collects  says,  each  man  has  his  vocation  and 
ministry,  there  are  few  services  surely  that  can  vie  with 
this  in  importance.  Let  us  regard  its  agents,  not  merely 
as  holding  the  position,  in  itself  a  proud  one,  of  repre- 
senting their  sovereigns,  but  as  the  messengers  of  the  Divine 
Love  and  Peace.  And  since  their  best  hope  of  success  lies 
in  the  support  of  public  opinion,  let  us  see  to  it  that  public 
opinion,  so  far  as  we  can  influence  it,  may  be  as  large  and 
loving  as  Christianity  would  make  it.  Let  us  have  done 
with  cynicism  and  suspicion ;  and,  seeing  that  new  conditions 
of  life  have  been  made  for  us,  seeing  also  how  the  nations 
are  groaning  under  the  armaments  which  attest  an  un- 
christian jealousy,  let  us  pray  that  the  concluding  act  of 
this  century  may  issue  in  the  casting  off  of  the  ancient 
hatreds,  and  that  the  bells  of  its  last  New  Year  may,  according 
to  the  well  known  words  which  have  surely  something  of 
prophecy  in  them,  usher  in  the  time  of  "  sweeter  manners, 
purer  laws,"  the  peaceful  day  of  "  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 


